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Sentiments 


Why They Don’t Care 


Prof. Harold J. Laski of London con- 
trasts the indifference of American stu- 
dents regarding politics with the pas- 
sionate interest of European students, and 
offers an explanation. 

First of all, politics, he says, in Harper’s 
Magazine, has not had the importance 
in America that it has in Europe. Business 
has been of chief importance in this coun- 
try and has attracted young men of 
energy and high spirit. American politics 
has always had an aroma of dishonesty 
about it. In politics a college man “would 
have to associate with men who are not 
seldom poor in character and mean in 
purpose. . . . The normal assumption of 
the American undergraduate is that he 
could not keep his hands clean if he em- 
barked upon politics.’”’ There is no “tradi- 
tion of aristocratic intervention in poli- 
tics”. The rich young man of family does 
not think of building up for himself a 
political career, like the Cecils, the Stan- 
leys, the Percys in England. The American 
dynasties are in industry and finance. 

But the chief reason is that “the tradi- 
tion of a frontier civilization still lingers 
in America. Most Americans still believe 
that politics is a thing to which anyone 
ean turn his hand, and not an honorable 
profession.”” The inherent irresponsibility 
of the American political system, with 
corruption yested in it, fills university 
men with doubt and cynicism. 

Yet the United States to-day stands in 
greater need of university men, of the 
trained mind, in the management of its 
affairs than at any time in its history, 
declares Mr. Laski. 

The American student “realizes the 
greatness of scientific effort. He admires 
the great scholar and has reverence for 
the great teacher. If he can be made to 
see that the statesman who shapes the 
contours of public life builds the condi- 
tions upon which depend alike the prog- 
ress of science and scholarship, he will 
bend his energies to the service of 
statesmanship.” 


Come to Pray, Power 


It is a well-known physiological fact 
(on which, incidentally, an element of 
truth in Christian Science is founded) 
that a magnetic sense of sympathy, warm- 
heartedness, faith, and love will enable 
a man working among other men to per- 
form ten-fold. An ordinary minister, for 
example, will not startle an apathetie con- 
gregation, but before a kindly and devoted 
congregation he may become a powerful 
preacher. Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, now 
rector of a Protestant Episcopal church 
in Philadelphia, tells a story in illustra- 
tion of the minister’s feeling: 

“You will never know how scared I 
was before my first sermon as minister 
at the City Temple [London]. For one 
thing, I wore Dr. [Joseph] Parker’s old 
gown, and as I paced up and down the 
vestry I looked through his little round 


hole into the church—it was packed. I 


*became panic-stricken. Then I noticed a 


bouquet on the table with an envelope 
attached. I opened it with shaking hands. 
The message was from the Prayer Union, 
and it read: ‘We have not come to criti- 
cise you, but to pray for and with you.’ 
Instantly I grew calm, climbed into the 
pulpit and at once felt at home.” All 
through his ministry in London, Dr. New- 
ton adds, he felt at home. 


Estimate of Freud 


“Freud as a philosopher’, writes Max 
Plowman in The Adelphi, “is far too in- 
fantile for our acceptance. At a great 
price to himself he has succeeded in bring- 
ing the world of instinet back into some 
sort of amicable harmony with the world 
of intelligence. And for that we owe him 
profound thanks. Sexual relations will 
never again return to the atmosphere of 
shamefaced tolerance which pervaded 
them throughout Western civilization 
when we were young. But Freud, having 
discovered the roots of instinct, is as a 
man who cannot disentangle himself from 
them. While I was reading his latest 
pamphlet (it is little more), ‘Civilization 
and Its Discontents’, the figure that re- 
curred to mind again and again was that 
of a prehistoric monster painfully draw- 
ing its enormous limbs out of the river- 
bank slime and ponderously striding in 
mazed distraction among the habitations 
of civilized man. For Freud’s lifelong con- 
centration upon one aspect of life has ap- 
parently lost him many things, even as 
Darwin’s single-mindedness is reputed to 
have destroyed his taste for music; and 
among those things which Freud has lost 
is the sense of beauty. ‘There is no very 
evident use in beauty’, he can naively an- 
nounce; ‘the necessity of it for cultural 
purposes is not apparent, and yet civiliza- 
tion could not do without it’. As if human 
consciousness without some conception of 
beauty were even conceivable! He can 
blandly describe as ‘fantasy pleasures’ the 
‘enjoyment of works of art’, and add that 
‘art affects us but as a mild narcotic and 
2an provide no more than, a temporary 
refuge from the hardships of life’. 

“In fact, Freud in the garden of this 
world—where never a day breaks but the 
heavens burst into blossom and never a 
night falls but somewhere beauty greets 
the eyes of men—Freud, who has brought 
us keys to open fresh doors of the palace 
that stands in this garden, is himself like 
a creature going hideously on all fours, 
snuffing about amid the shrubbery.” 


One Answer Nearly Always 


Shall a church hire an old minister or 
a young minister? 

This problem is discussed by Rey. M. BP. 
Aubrey in The Baptist Times. He recounts 
that many churches decline even to con- 
sider men who are over fifty years of age. 
“Such decisions on the part of our 
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‘ 
churches”, he goes on, “are deplorable 
and un-Christian. Ministers, as a rule, are 
not too old at fifty, nor for a long time 
afterwards. 

“Tt is true that a younger man often 
has more abundant energy, but, if I may 
speak from my own experience, I think it 
is also true that, as men grow older, they 
learn to husband their physical resources 
and to utilize them to far greater ad- 
vantage. 

“At the time when I was in college, it 
was rarely that men straight from col- 
lege were desired by the churches. A feel- 
ing seemed to be abroad that their minds 
were filled with all sorts of new ideas 
and that a church was taking a great risk 
in inviting a young man. 

“Since the war, all that has changed. 
Our churches feel the peril of the young 
manhood and womanhood of our country 
slipping out of our reach, and are anxious 
for men who can discuss with the fullest 
possible equipment the difficulties and 
problems, moral and intellectual, which 
our young people have to meet. Virtually, 
every church which consults me with 
reference to filling a vacant pastorate 
insists that it must have a young man.” 

Yet these churches, remarks Mr. Aubrey, — 
when they are asked what sort of man 
they want, nearly always mention one 
of the older ministers as the pattern they 


have in mind. They want old heads on 
young shoulders—a rare combination. j 
_Aphorisms, by Chesterton f 

In writing on G. B. Shaw in The Week-— 
end-Review, G. K. Chesterton delivers 
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himself of the following epigrams: 
“The new cunning consists not in hid- 
ing the emotions, but in showing the sham 
emotions.” 
“We are no longer deceived by distance — 
or disguise or mystery, but stifled in an 
embrace and swindled in a heart-to-heart 
talk.” 
“Politics have never been so frank or 
so false; we have never before heard so 
much about the politician’s pet dog and — 
so little about his party fund.” q 
“Mr. Shaw has really heard the news 
of the day; which is much too new to 
appear in the newspapers.” 7 | 
“It is always a weakness to boast about 
being abreast of the times, like Mr. Shaw; _ 
the weakness is in the boasting, and ! 
out primarily concerned about times at 
all.” ; 
“Big business has not only destroyed 
the virtues it despises, such as independ- 
ence, individuality, and liberty, it has als 
destroyed the very virtues that it claims 
—efficiency and modernity and practical 
progress.” 
“Under the beneficent influence of 
merger, we are actually ruled by 
efficiency; not by individual or acei- 
dential inefficiency, but by sustained an¢ 
systematic inefficiency; by the principle 
of inefficiency; by the sacred rule and re. 
ligion of inefficiency.” 
“Men of imagination never worship 
colossal.” 
“Great tragedy is only great when 
describes loss so as to increase value, a 
not to decrease it.” 
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| ) Y a detailed comparison of the textile 
i a industry in New England and in the 
South, Dr. Robert C. Dexter makes plain, 
| in a “Study of the New England Cotton 
_ Textile Industry”, that northern manufac- 
turers enjoy advantages over sou'thern that 
eyentually, when hours of labor and wages 
| have been equalized, will restore their 
former prosperity and possibly their 
| former pre-eminence. 


{ 
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The North, says 
| secretary of the department of social re- 
_ lations of the American Unitarian Asso- 


Dr. Dexter, who is 


_ ¢@iation, for which he made the report, 
has a more highly skilled supply of labor 
and is geographically favored. Its cooler 
_ working conditions encourage greater in- 
{ dividual production, and its natural hu- 
__ midity is of no little importance in manu- 
_ facture. “Owing to its nearness to the 
great New York market and the longer 
experience of its manufacturers and work- 
ers, the northern mill”, he declares, “would 
have a distinct advantage in the manu- 
facture of goods wanted for immediate 
use and for the finer type of textiles.” 
He indicates that the advantages 
claimed for the South, such as lower 
wages, lower taxes, and more up-to-date 
manufacturing equipment, soon will be 
things of the past. 
This is Dr. Dexter’s second study of 
the textile industry in the United States. 
_.A year ago he published a report on con- 
- ditions in the industry in southeastern 
- states which created a wide interest. The 
report was printed practically in full in 
The Daily News Record, the organ of the 
American textile industry, and also in 
The Weaver and Spinner, a_ similar 
journal in Great Britain. The New York 
Times devoted two columns to the report. 
“The report was well worthy of a religious 
| body which tries to look at all sides of 
the industrial question. 
| Dr. Dexter begins his New England 
‘study by discussing the historical back- 
_ ground of the industry and the various 
4“ policies, comparing them with those 
the South. The tendency of late has 
he finds, to discard the commission- 
e formerly employed, in favor of di- 
t selling to the retailer. He comments 
the racial changes among operatives, 
English, Scotch, and later, Irish 
le, to the other immigrant groups 
h have followed. 
ges in the textile industry, especially 
ig men, have been lower and hours 


longer than in other industries in this 
section. Yet the wages are higher than 
they are in the South. There is a mean 
eash difference of $5 to $7 a week be- 
tween New Hngland mills and southern 
mills, and an actual differential, which 
takes into consideration differences in liy- 
ing costs, of $2 to $38 a week in favor of 
the northern operative. In the case of 
northern operatives who live in “mill vil- 
lages”’, there is an actual wage differential 
of $3 to $4. The houses furnished to 
operatives average somewhat better than 
those in the South, although there are 
model mill villages in the South and some 
fairly ancient tenements being used in 
some New England mill villages. The 
standard of living is lower on the part 
of the southern operative. He spends less 
for food and has a much less varied diet. 

Dr. Dexter takes up hours of labor. 
While the New England States enacted 
48-hour laws a decade or so ago, he says, 
the other states except Massachusetts 
now have a 54hour law. In some of the 
southern states women and minors are 
allowed to work 60 hours per week. The 
48-hour law places a handicap on the 
Massachusetts mill owner, but, in spite 
of concerted action in seeking for its re- 
peal he sees no indication that it will 
succeed in the near future. 
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The present trend in regard to shorten- 
ing hours comes rather as a voluntary 
effort on the part of certain manufac- 
turers who have mills in both the North 
and the South, backed by an enlightened 
public opinion and the labor movement. 
At the recent meeting of the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute a regulation was accepted 
which prohibits entirely night work by 
women. In many respects this is considered 
the most hopeful move from the human- 
itarian point of view that has ever oc- 
eurred in the American textile industry. 

Labor organization has made compara- 
tively little headway in both the North 
and the South, but there is more effective 
organization in the northern mills. Cen- 
ters like New Bedford and Salem, Mass., 
and the Connecticut mills are reasonably 
well organized. Other centers, such as the 
Maine mills and some in New Hampshire, 
have a minimum of organization. The 
Communist organization of the National 
Textile Workers apparently has made 
little progress in New England mills. 

The outstanding example of the closed 


~ Cotton Mills North and South Compared 


Study of the human and economic factors in a major industry that is 
undergoing significant changes, made by Robert C. Dexter, who sees 
; return of prosperity under intelligent management 


shop is the Naumkeag Manufacturing 
Company in Salem, Mass., where all the 
operators are members of the union and 
all problems are worked out in co-opera- 
tion with representatives of the U. T. W. 
The present situation seems satisfactory 
to both workers and management. The 
mills pay higher wages than their neigh- 
bors, the seniority rule in regard to lay- 
offs is strictly adhered to, and a study 
of labor specialization is being made with 
the full co-operation of the worker. In 
the estimation of many industrialists the 
Naumkeag plan holds wonderful possibili- 
ties for future adaptation to other units. 
It has been accepted as a model by the 
US Laws 


wo . 


Labor leaders are naturally concerned 
that any labor management co-operation 
shall not mean a reduction of wages or 
an increase in either hours or amount of 
work, beyond what seems fair. 

The present production situation Dr. 
Dexter finds chaotic. This is no doubt due 
to over-production. The industry in both 
the North and the South was overbuilt 
following the war, and recent mechanical 
improvements have meant an increased 
output which necessitates a study of pro- 
duction and marketing. On the whole, the 
firms which have weathered the present 
depression best have been those: which, 
like the Naumkeag Company, have an old 
and established trade-mark which is ad- 
vertised and known to consumers. 

A step in the right direction has been 
taken by one or two manufacturers in 
effecting a tie-up of the final outlet, One 
company which produces cotton goods for 
hospital supplies has secured control of a 
manufacturing pharmaceutical company 
which markets their goods. Dr. Dexter 
believes that until recently the southern 
industry has had certain conditions tend- 
ing to reduce cost, among them the fol- 
lowing: (a) A lower wage scale depend- 
ent upon a lower standard of living of 
workers; (0) longer hours; (c) an al- 
most entire absence of organization of 
labor; (d) more recently constructed 
mills with lower plant and machine de- 
preciation; (¢) nearness to the source of 
raw material; (f) a native labor supply 
speaking English. 

The New England plants, on the other 
hand, have had the advantage of longer 
years in the experience of manufacture 
and products well known to the consumer, 
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Because of their longer experience they 
have a more highly skilled supply of labor 
and climatic conditions are better than in 
the South. Lower wages and longer hours 
of work in the South, Dr. Dexter believes, 
will soon be a thing of the past. The labor 
laws are being raised and nearness of 
raw material is claimed by many to be 
more apparent than real. It is a question 
whether the nearness of the northern 
mills to the market and to the ultimate 
consumer does not counterbalance this 
nearness to raw material. 

The skill of the southern worker is fast 
approaching that of the northern. En- 
gineering devices which supply the proper 
humidity in the atmosphere have largely 
overcome the climate difference. There is 
a question whether electric power is not 
cheaper in the South, but there is every 
indication that the differential is not 
great. Southern taxes tend to rise, while 
northern communities like Lowell are 
making tax adjustments. 

Dr. Dexter believes that the northern 
mill, because of its nearness to the great 
New York market, and the longer experi- 
ence of its managers and workers, would 
have a distinct advantage in the manu- 
facture of goods wanted for immediate 
use and for finer textiles. The southern 
mill would have an advantage in making 
grey goods and coarser goods. Some of 
the more pessimistic cotton manufacturers 
in New England feel that the New Eng- 
land textiles industry ultimately will be- 
come simply finishing plants, but he thinks 
there is little ground at present to 
indicate it. 

The greatest ground of hope in New 
England is in the personnel of many of 
the men active in the industry. The older 
group are gradually dropping out, and 
there is growing up a keen set of practical 
younger men who have made textiles a 
life work and who are ready and willing 
to make the adaptations which modern 
industry demands. Also, there is growing 
up within the ranks of Labor itself a 
much more intelligent appreciation of the 
problems of the industry and a willing- 
ness to co-operate. This has not yet 
reached the rank and file in the North 
but it is fast getting there. While there 
are still some of the older autocratic 
managers in the North, they are becoming 
less numerous, as is the case in the South. 

A large market for cotton goods still 
exists, a market which can be stimulated 
and which can pay a reasonable price for 
the goods produced. New England has the 
plant equipment, the skilled technicians 
and workers, and with careful foresight, 
planning and co-operation between owners 
and workers, there is no reason to be 
pessimistic, 

Dr. Dexter offers the following specific 
remedies for the ills of the textile 
industry : 

1. Generally shortening of hours of 
labor, to decrease production and put an 
end to over-production. 

2. Greater co-operation of the workers, 
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either through an independent organiza- 
tion like the United Textile Workers, shop 
councils, or committees, or in some other 
way. 


(4) [JuLy 2 19. 
3. General raising of wages and : 
of production, for the ultimate good of all 
concerned. 
4. Fairer labor legislation. 


: 
Does Character Save Souls? i 
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Three things there are that together spell salvation 
W. J. GREENE y 


OFTEN ask myself and, incidentally, 

bore my religiously incurious friends 
by asking them, why it is that the mem- 
bers of the liberal household of faith, 
noted as they are for clear and exact 
thinking, seem satisfied with that one of 
the Five Points or Principles of Unitarian- 
ism which, when clothed in words, tells 
the world that we believe in Salvation by 
Character. We pride ourselves on our un- 
derstanding of life and are content with 
a statement of belief which accounts for 
only half of life and is therefore 
incomplete ! 

Character, according to the dictionary 
on my desk, functions solely in the realm 
of morals and is evidenced in the lives of 
those who are morally strong and the 
possessors of backbones and the respect 
of their fellows. This, to be sure, is good 
enough if religion is merely an ethical 
enterprise and the pursuit and, I suppose, 
capture of the good life the swnmum 
bonum of existence. But it is far from 
being good enough if religion is, as I 
believe, not only ethical but also spiritual 
and the complete life not only a good one 
but a happy and holy one. 

If salvation, insofar as it relates to this 
world, means saving the soul alive then 
obyiously one requires something more 
than character ere one can win to a place 
among the blessed of the earth, for the 
simple reason that the soul, the psychical 
self, is something more than the sum of 
one’s moral nature. The living and saved 
soul ought, it seems to me, to register 
goodness and happiness and _ holiness. 
These three spell salvation. 

That it is a fallacy to believe that a 
part can be as great as the whole is a 
truism, but, as G. K. Chesterton says 
somewhere, “the amusing thing about 
truisms is that they are true’, That it is 
a fallacy to believe that character creates 
for its possessor the blessings of holiness, 
gaiety of spirit and serenity of soul is 
proved by comparing the characterful per- 
sons we know. or know of, with the spir- 
itual personalities. My own findings. 
strengthened by those of persons whose 
judgments are sounder than mine, are 
summed up in a few sentences: Character 
claims and is accorded respect, but spir- 
itualized personality wins respect, affec- 
tion and veneration, The characterful per- 
son makes us aware of the dignity of 
human nature when he or she isn’t too 
ponderously righteous or domineering 
(alas! so many good, strong folk never 
learn how to respect the rights of others), 
but the spiritualized personality makes us 
aware not only of the worth of goodness 
but of the value of happiness and the 
beauty of holiness. The person of character 
is usually, not always, of a sombre hue 
(he reflects, perhaps, the Stoic cloak he 


s 
wears), but the spiritualized person is 
invariably gay and colorful. Like the q 
happy, old Negro woman, he “weah’s de — 
worl’ lak a loose gyarment”. 

TI fail to see how character can saye | 
soul alive because its province is but the 
half of life and salvation surely must 
mean, in this world, a glorified, comple 
personality. 

I have used the phrase spiritualized © 
personality to denote a life that is both © 
ethical and spiritual or mystical; a com- 
plete life which evidences, with power and 
grace, a complete and unified religion. — 
Character is the fine flower of, let us say, 
the active life, the reward of being good — 
and doing good. Spirituality is the fine — 
flower of the meditative and contempla- 
tive life, and is its own reward. It is 
achieved by the regular and diligent prac. 
tice of the presence of God. By making 
and preserving contacts with Reality we 
attain unto unity. In finding God we find 
ourselves; ourselves unified and harmo- 
nized. Just as it is fallacious to think that 
a part can be as great as the whole, so_ 
is it folly to think that we can achieve 
integrity of being by ignoring the Spirit 
of the universe which produced us. The 
spiritualized personality, I submit, is one 
who is good, does good and keeps his 
cosmic friendships in good repair. This 
sounds like a doctrine of perfection. It is. 
But salvation is perfection. ‘ 

I realize that the slogan Salvation by 
Character was first voiced as a battle-crys 
by the rebels who set out to overthrow 
the idea of salvation by a creed. It isn’t, 
said they, what you believe but how you 
live that matters. A sounding phrase, that, 
but it doesn’t stand up under investiga- 
tion, for the simple reason that our 
spiritual and intellectual attitudes, our be- — 
liefs, have made us what we are to-day. 
They are what we live by. By the same 
token I don’t know of any creedal churel 
that either guarantees or promises salva 
tion to those believers who repeat, no 
matter how fervently, I believe. .. 
Creedal churches, too, expect beliefs 
take form and be given outer expression — 
in the lives of the faithful. If sanctifica- 
tion invariably followed upon creedal | 
affirmation, what jolly, easy lives the — 
clergy of the ereedal- churches would — 
enjoy! 

Even if we allow, for the sake of argu- — 
ment or to avoid one, that the much- j 
phrase Salvation by Character possesses 
effectiveness as a slogan (right-minded | 
folk don’t dissect slogans—what wou 
happen to the grand and great art of ad- 
vertising if they did?) we cannot, and at 
the same time justify our reputation, co! 
tinue to venerate it as an essential 
or a principle or an article of faith. 


HAT is liberal religion doing in 
| Europe? How are liberals there dis- 
tributed and what influence do they 
exert? Perhaps no student of interna- 
tional relations in matters of religion is 
| better qualified to reply to these questions 
than a visitor among us, Dr. L. J. van 
Holk of Amsterdam, Holland, secretary 
of the International Association for the 
> Promotion of Liberal Christianity and Re- 
ligious Freedom. 
| Dr. van Holk is the son of a merchant, 
| and attended the gymnasium or grammar 
i 


school at Utrecht, entering Leyden Uni- 
_ yersity in 1912. He spent the year 1916 
studying in Geneva. From 1918 to 1922 
| he was minister of the Remonstrant 
t Church at Schoonhoven. The next year he 
founded the Free Christian Youth Move- 
_ ment, becoming its general secretary in 
1922. He received the degree of D.D. from 
Leyden University in 1921, the honor 
being conferred on the basis of a thesis 
on Bergson. Dr. van Holk is author of 
“Percival”, a modern interpretation of 
the old legend, “Der Untergang Abend- 
| Jandes”, “The Holy Vigil’, “The Needs 
| of a Modern Man”, and other works. 
Since 1929 he has travelled and lectured 
in the Dutch Hast Indies, Sweden, Ger- 
' many, England, France and the United 
States. 
‘In a conversation with the writer Dr. 
yan Holk explained that he was con- 
stantly travelling from country to coun- 
try for information, as one holding an 
international office is obliged.to do. He 
has a background of wide experience in 
religious relationships. He is a person 
of discernment and fine scholarship. In 
fact, few men are better equipped to dis- 
cuss international liberalism. 
In a recent visit to the United States 
Dr. van Holk noticed particularly the 
. facility of liberals in adapting themselves 
to changing conditions; and what he 
‘ealled their remarkable organizing skill. 
He found the Unitarian group in the 
United States one of the finest organiza- 
tions of any he has come in contact with. 

The International Association wishes, 

for one thing, to find effective methods 
for expressing its religious ideals. With 
this object in mind it intends to provide 
a book of common prayer, printed in three 
languages, English, French, and German; 
a collection of prayers which will include 
|the best thoughts of men of spiritual 
power of different nations: Martineau 
Rade, Otto, and Wagner; and a collection 
of liturgies in which would be combined 
services used in England, Germany, and 
‘other countries. 

The International Association wishes, 
also, to add relief work to its program, 
and is raising a fund for that purpose. 
relief service, Dr. van Holk ex- 
ed, will be extended to churches in 
ed in Eastern Europe and other parts 
the world. 

cussing the origin and development 
‘liberalism Dr. van Holk said that 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


Lithuania was one of the cradles of Uni- 
tarianism. In fact. Unitarian teaching at 
the time of the Protestant Reformation, 
and before, had penetrated nearly every 
country in Europe. But it did not stay 
because it lacked the genius of organiza- 
tion, and therefore had no means of self- 
expression and continuance. 

“In fact”, said Dr. van: Holk, “if you 
were to count the persons directly or in- 
directly connected with the Unitarian 
movement the number would go well up 


Registered 


Let us worry about our posterity rather 
than about our ancestors. 
—Hthical Calendar. 


Life is more agreeable than just one way 
of spending it—Gilbert Seldes. , 


A sort of universal mush and sloppiness 
has descended upon us. 
—Winston Churchill. 


The vision of the Ideal guards the mon- 
otony of work from becoming the monotony 
of life—Bishop Westcott. 


We all have to be our own center; but 
we are not obliged to be our own cirecum- 
ference.—Dean Inge. 


into the millions. We are learning of the 


remarkable rise of the Independent 
Church of the Philippines. The Brahmo 
Samaj is active in India. Among the 


Mohammedans is a liberal development 
of more than ordinary proportions. In 
Norway and Sweden, in Holland and in 
France are many groups believing prac- 
tically as Unitarians believe. 

“In Holland, for instance, we do not 
have the Unitarian designation. Some are 
Remonstrants, some Mennonites; the Lu- 
theran Church contains a liberal element. 
We have scattered liberals of the old 
French church; and certain independent 
congregations. These groups number al- 
together some 500,000, and are well organ- 
jzed as groups but not as a liberal body. 

“Liberalism has penetrated France more 
than is generally realized, but not in defi- 
nite organized fashion. Socially and finan- 
cially they are strong. They are chiefly 
town dwellers and represent the best intel- 
lectual life of the nation. In France are 
2,000,000 Protestants, for the most part 
included in parishes of the old Huguenot 
tradition and retaining the evangelical 
fervor of their fathers. 

“Tiberal thinking has exerted un- 
doubted influence in the theological facul- 
ties of the country; and the religious life 
of Paris feels the effect of this sort of 
teaching and writing. Out of a population 
of 40,000,000, certainly there are not more 
than 8,000,000 Catholics. We must remem- 
ber that atheism has a hold among French- 


A Liberal Leader Looks at Kurope 


Atheistic reaction bound to come out of the revolt from the Roman 
Church, whose knell is sounding, says Dr. van Holk, in a clear and 
encouraging interview on free religious progress 


men. But whether atheists or not, the 
modern citizen of France has a decided 
antipathy to all things Roman Catholic. 
Catholicism is being driven out of Spain, 
and has received a severe blow in Italy. 
It rather looks as if its knell was about 
to sound in Europe. And why not? It has 
nothing permanent in its teaching or 
structure. Authority is everything. An in- 
stitution which, like the Roman Church 
in Europe, is in the nature of a religious 
absolutism, can have no lasting place in 
the modern world. We shall undoubtedly 
see in Spain, and perhaps in Italy, an ap- 
plication of atheistic teaching. That de- 
velopment happened in France after the 
Revolution. It happened in Russia. As I 
see it, the only hope of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Europe is to ally itself 
with democracy, as it has successfully 
done in America. Strange—is it not?— 
that one who is a royalist is liable to be a 
clerical, and one who is a democrat is 
liable to be an atheist! 

“Norway and Sweden are witnessing a 
rise of the liberal spirit. But I see no 
possible chance of its developing in Russia 
under present discriminating conditions. 
One finds atheists in plenty in all Buro- 
pean nations. But so far as atheism being 
a popular state of mind is concerned that 
day has gone by. It is no longer the fash- 
ion to say, and be proud of it, ‘I do not 
believe in God.’ 

“It seems to me that youth in Hurope, 
as I encounter them, are either indiffer- 
ent or radical. Joseph W. Krutch’s book, 
‘The Modern Temper’, well depicts the 
mood of many young people there. Youth 
is strongly pacifistic. But it is immersed 
in all sorts of social discussions, philoso- 
phies, solutions of labor and finance con- 
ditions, government and so on. In brief, 
if you are young you go in for the Rus- 
sian ideal or you go in for skepticism; 
though I think skepticism is by no means 
in the ascendant. The Russian idea has 
captured the imaginations of many young 
people. It is the communist ideal: a world 
of peace and righteousness; with equality 
of distribution and possession. Yet the 
Soviets, so far, have shown us anything 
but the peace and righteousness they 
extol. 

“Hurope is more in the grip of the de- 
pression than America. I would not like 
to commit myself to the statement that 
any immediate breakdown is in sight. 
Conditions may turn for the better. One 
fact presents itself distinctly: Europe 
could not stand another war. Another 
war of the proportions of the former— 
and it could hardly be less—would mean 
the end of all culture and of all religion. 
But we are to remember that never in 
the history of European nations were 
there so many strong counter forces, for 
instance, in labor groups and pacifistic 
organizations. Europe will not easily en- 
gage in a general war. War may come; 
but it will have to make its way over 
great and forceful protests.” 
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The Old Chalice for New Wine 


GORDON KENT 


NE night a careless householder al- 

lowed an earthenware’ pitcher of 
milk to freeze. In the morning the pitcher 
was shattered and the milk was like a 
mass of marble,—in the exact form of 
the inside of the pitcher. Had it con- 
tained water the ice would have been 
erystal but of the same symmetry. 

The liberal churches have inherited a 
traditional form of church service, cer- 
tain elements in a certain order. Now 
that the emphasis of the religious service 
tends to shift from the divine to the 
human, will that change greatly affect 
the symmetry of the church service? 

This article is to remind us what treas- 
ures we have in the venerable forms 
that have come down to us, and thet the 
new wine may conform to the old chalice 
as readily as the old wine—which was 
better. 

In free churches, sensitive to the trends 
of the times, the order of service is not 
permanent and secure against change. In 
some churches the changes are rapid and 
drastic. Innovations are tried. Old uses 
are omitted. 

Experiments are not to be feared. Those 
that are in poor taste or that do not 
achieve their purpose will be dropped. It 
would be a bold man who would contend 
that any particular order of service could 
not be improved and should be made final. 

There is danger however, that, in some 
zealous house-cleanings, church customs 
of genuine value will be discarded and 
lost. 

“T never could see any sense in this rig- 
marole”’, said a man to me in the vestry 
of a strange church as I was selecting 
the responsive reading in preparation for 
service. He was a thoroughgoing rational- 
ist and the only material available there 
was the Psalter, so his impatience was 
natural. 

“The people I am reaching’, said a 
minister whose church I visited, “are 
estranged from all churches, and hate 
everything that they associate with a 
church service. That is why I have omit- 
ted responsive readings.” 

Both these congregations wanted the 
new wine and not the old. Responsive read- 
ings might have been compiled that would 
have expressed, and in beautiful, digni- 
fied language, the very sentiments that 
they found most inspiring. 

One minister, called to his first church, 
thought a congregation inclined to ra- 
tionalism should dispense with responsive 
readings. He never brought the matter 
before his people for, by a convincing 
demonstration, they taught him otherwise. 
When he led the reading they responded 
with such gusto, with such evident en- 
joyment of their part in the service, that 
all question of omitting it vanished. The 
singing was weak, for few had singing 
voices, but all could read out loud in 
unison and their voices rose like the sound 
of many waters. It remained only for him 
to accept their verdict with thankfulness 
that such things could be, and compile 
such responsive readings as they could 


say with the lips and with the under- 
standing also. 

At least there is no danger in liberal 
churehes that the address, be it sermon 
or lecture, will be slighted. For congre- 
gations having a dominantly intellectual 
interest it is held of first importance. 

Where the sermon is primary all the 
other elements in the order of service are 
valued as they enhance and reinforce the 
effect of the sermon. The earlier and de 
votional part of the service is not “pre 
liminary” but preparatory. The theme of 
the sermon is the theme of the service. 
The opening approaches it, the hymns in- 
troduce it, the readings enlarge upon it, 
the meditation bears upon it, and, after 
the sermon has developed it, the benedic- 
tion sums up the application. Hyen where 
the unification of the service is not car- 
ried so far it is sought to attain a degree 
of appropriateness in one of the readings 
and at least one of the hymns. 

The central problem of the preacher, 
as of all public speakers, is to create in 
his congregation a sense of unity, a 
erowd-consciousness. Rising together, sing- 
ing together, reading together, and bow- 
ing together all help to establish this 
feeling in every mind. But the help is 
more than mechanical, it is emotional. A 
congregation sharing in these exercises is 
sharing sentiment; in the hymns the same 
inspiration; in the readings the same 
ideas; in the prayer or meditation the 
same deyoutness, awe, or longing. 

If the seed is the word what a hus- 
bandry of the soil is this! Here is deep 
plowing and thorough harrowing to pre- 
pare a seed-bed. The long experience of 
many workers over centuries has yielded 
a procedure which is the wonder and ad- 
miration of the psychologist. What could 
be better calculated to bring many hearers 
gathered with one accord into one place 
into the most receptive possible mood? In 
contrast how casual and fortuitous is tue 
effort of a visiting lecturer to slip a seed 
into this crevice and that in hope that 
some will germinate and grow! 


The Retreat 
ABIGAIL FLETCHER TAYLOR 


Aisles of cathedral pines with God-wrought floor, 
Beauty and fragrance mingled with the song 
Of cloistered thrush that sings the summer long, 
Lead through green arches to a sunlit door. 
It opens wider than the compass four, 
When North greets South and East with West grows strong, 
Where gracious Peace invites the happy throng 
To fellowship that flowers more and more. 


Enter, and find within a quiet rest, 
Space for unfolded wings of eager thought, 
A shrine for worship, silent solitudes. 
All that uplifts the soul is for the guest 
In this retreat that seekers long have sought, 
Where the home spirit of communion broods. 


SENPXIT, 
SoutH Woopsrock, Conn, 
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we 

That there is a psychological value in 
congregational singing is universally con- 
ceded. There is a unifying and exalting 
influence in singing together. It may be 
made a bore by dull tunes or pedestrian 
verse. Many a semi-literate fundamenta 
ist evangelist will enter into this kingdom 
before some better-trained liberal minis 
ters. Here is a power waiting to be ex- 
ploited to the full. 

The case is far other with the practice 
of public prayer. There is in prayer an 
interdependence of form and content that 
makes it easier to omit the prayer than 
to provide a substitute. What a gaping 
hole in the service that omission leaves! 
Nothing will serve here but hard work 
For the man to whom public prayer 
the traditional mode has become impos 
sible it is at first more difficult to prepare 
an aspiration, affirmation or meditation 
to take its place than to prepare a sermon. 
Nor is this all. 

If a preacher that reads his sermons 
is a “pianola preacher’, a paper man, 
what shall we call a man that reads a 
prayer? The prayer-wheels of Tibet are 
not more trifling. If tradition allows it 
we must here break with tradition, for 
above all things prayer must possess the 
spontaneity of a cry of the heart. 

Prayer, then, must be more than re-cast, 
it must be re-created, and a facility at- 
tained only by long practice must be 
achieved. Yet without doubt it is worth 
what it costs. This vessel is too beautiful 
not to be filled and used. Though we no 
longer prostrate ourselves before idols 
mortal terror, we have learnt the gentle 
and purifying effect of the feeling of 
reverence and should never willingly 
forego it in any religious service. 

A traditional creed is a wineskin 
which the new wine cannot be containe¢ 
without loss, but the traditional order of 
service is a chalice in which new wine 
can be served with an added acceptability. 
If it is over-ornate it may be simplified 
without sacrifice of its symmetry. If its 
essential lines are good, if the shape has 
an intrinsic beauty, if it embodies the 
logic of usefulness—a high degree of 
adaptability to its purpose—it should not 
be discarded but preserved, appreciated, 
and enjoyed. 
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Peace Caravan 
‘To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN RucisTER :-— 


Your readers haye shown such an in- 
& terest in our Y. P. R. U. Peace .Caravan 
that I would like, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, to report progress. 

We are pleased that Charles Wellman 
of Woburn, Mass., has been able to lead 
the caravan, for there are few better 
qualified to represent the Y. P. R. U. He 


| is a student at Harvard, is now a vice- 
president of the Y. P. R. U., and is chair-. 


man of the Commission on Social Respon- 
sibility. His companion is Elmer Nicholas, 
a graduate of the University of Missouri 
and now a student at the Yale School of 
Religion. 
The caravaners are preparing for their 
work at the Haverford Institute of In- 
ternational Relations, at Haverford GCol- 
lege, sponsored by the American Friends 
Service Committee for those wishing to 
promote world peace. 

Through the generous support of THE 
REGISTER, its readers, the Alliance, and 
the A. U. A., we have within fifty-five 
dollars of the amount necessary to finance 
the caravan. We must complete this 

amount or take the caravan out of the 


field two weeks early. We would appreci- 


ate hearing from anyone who can help us. 

Mr. Wellman writes from Haverford: 

“T am confident that Nicholas and I can 

do worth-while work this summer.” A 

, prominent Unitarian says, “The Y. P. R. U. 

certainly made no mistake sponsoring a 
peace caravan.” 

WintHrop M. SourHworrH, Jr. 
Field Secretary, Y. P. R. U. 


Boston, MASS. 


In Defense of Skimpers 
To the Editor of Tue CHRISTIAN RucisTER :— 


If I may be permitted to do so I should 
like to speak a somewhat belated word in 


defense of those “Loafers and Skimpers” 


against whom Tue RecistTer editorially 
pronounced anathema in its issue of 
March 26. In looking over that editorial 
once more it occurred to me that if the 
practice denounced therein (loafing on 
the job, or “soldiering”, as it is otherwise 
ealled) were shown in the light of its 
origin and extent, and compared with 
anti-social practices in the more enlight- 
ened sections of our civilization, it would 
lose most of its seeming perniciousness. 
In the world of labor “soldiering” is a 
form of reprisal which has its roots in 
an obsession of hatred against the capital- 
istic system and all that pertains to it. And 
this obsession, be it said, did not arise with- 
out adequate cause. Back of it lies a sordid 
story of galling officialism and ruthless 
economic exploitation covering a period of 
possibly a century and a half. Now hatred 
is anything but an asset to sober think- 
It beclouds mental vision at pre- 
cisely the point where that vision needs to 
be clearest. Consequently it is not diffi- 
sult to understand how a questionable 
xpedient like “soldiering” managed _ to 
rm its way here and there in among 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


the mechanisms which Wage-earners use 
in their endeavors to even up the scales 
of economic justice as between themselves 
and their employers. 

Moreover, in view of the irritating fact, 
now so widely recognized, that most, if 
not all, of the coercive measures employed 
by capitalists to limit wages, ostensibly 
in the interest of “social progress”, are 
merely rationalized expressions of the 
predatory impulse, the extent to which 
“soldiering” obtains is quite negligible. 
Certainly it has no causal connection with 
the present phenomenon of unemployment. 
The cause of that lies very deep, and 
“soldiering” is only the bubble which now 
and then bursts on a troubled surface. As 
a matter of fact the normal wage-earner 
does not “soldier” except insofar as he 
entertains a sentiment which is not un- 
friendly towards effective reprisals. But 
within the ranks of labor’s cause, as 
within the ranks of any other cause, there 
are always some curiously responsive in- 
dividuals who are quick to express the 
half-forbidden sentiment of the group in 


‘its related form of conduct. It is chiefly 


these nondescripts who are the “loafers 
and skimpers” of wage-earnerdom. Yet it 
is hardly fair to say that they are wholly 
dishonest for they are motivated by loy- 
alty to an exceedingly significant cause 
which has often had to fight “ostensible” 
fairness with unfairness or die. 

And lest there still remain some sus- 
picion that “loafers and skimpers” are 
social “sinners above all men” it should 
not be forgotten that it is possible to ad- 
duce instances, almost without number, 
of gross anti-social conduct on a vast 
seale in groups of supposedly higher cul- 
tural levels than wage-earners. It will 
suffice, however, to note the account of 
the disillusionment of Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes as that is recorded under ‘“‘Signifi- 
cant Sentiments” in Tur Reerster of 
March 5. It is not the butcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick maker who shock Dr. 
Holmes’s ethical sensibilities, but the 
broker, the banker, and the substantial 
business man. 

Very probably Dr. Holmes’s lack of op- 
portunity to make certain discoveries 
about human nature earlier in his career 
has lessened his usefulness to the world. 
May it not be that the training of min- 
isters in general is too refined? Is there, 
or is there not, a tendency to avoid such 
roughage as/ “locusts and wild honey” in 
the pabulum of ministers in the making? 
At any rate there seems to have been an 
all-round failure on the part of ministers 
during the last hundred years or so to 
quicken the consciences of captains of in- 
dustry with respect to the awful social 
responsibility which inevitably accom- 
panies the control of wealth. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, religious leadership is the 
most important leadership of all; and 
when it is courageously and intelligently 
exerted, religious leadership is also the 
most dangerous of all for those who have 
chosen to walk in its paths. 

Ropert ELper. 

Pato Auto, CALipr. 
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Call to Repentance 
To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


To the taunt that Unitarians, after a 
century, are few and growing fewer, the 
best answer is not to admit the fact but 
to mend it. 

Its best friends know that Unitarianism 
is like a beetle on its back, kicking its 
legs futilely in the air. Many of us don’t 
accept this situation with any equanimity 
at all. We want to see Unitarians by the 
million, no less. And we know that it eould 
so easily be done. ’Tis in ourselves that 
we are underlings. In season and out of 
season THe ReEGisteR should eall us to 
repentance. 

A few feasible changes in policy would 
change the whole Unitarian set-up. 

First, move Unitarian headquarters 
from Boston, where they once made his- 
tory, to Chicago, where history is in the 
making still. If Meadville could move, so 
could Beacon Street. This strategie change 
to the middle of things would give the 
denomination a new outlook and a new 
lease of life. 

Next, as fast as offices in the Association 
fall vacant fill them with young men in 
their twenties and thirties. If thirty were 
the average age of the officers and di- 
rectors of the Association and aggressive 
campaign would be mapped and carried 
out that would wipe out the stain of 
the last fifty years of sitting tight. By 
the way, how old was Jesus? and how old 
were the men who organized in 1825? 

Then, when new churches are needed, 
use the five millions resources of the Asso- 
ciation as live capital. Put up buildings 
that combine business and church prem- 
ises. The income repays the investment, 
the church is obtained without cost to 
the congregation, and the property, being 
down town, will increase in value. Why 
should the children of darkness have so 
much more business sense than the chil- 
dren of light? 

One society had an old church on a 
down-town corner worth forty thousand. It 
put up a new building costing sixty-five 
thousand, financing it by a bond issue. The 
bonds were sold as a good investment well 
secured by the total value of the improved 
property. On the ground floor were three 
stores, the rents from which paid the 
interest on the bonds and built up a 
sinking fund to retire the bonds when 
matured. On the second floor were the 
church premises and a few extra rooms. 
These rooms bring in rents which go 
towards the expenses of the church. These 
rents pay for fuel, janitor, cleaning, light, 
power, repairs and insurance. There is 
nothing left for the society to meet ex- 
cept minister, music and advertising, and 
the rents even help towards this. We might 
have many more flourishing churches 
under this common-sense plan of financing. 

By this plan the society gets a new 
church free of charge. 

Let us answer these Sanballats. We can. 
The above proposals are perfectly fea- 
sible and would be highly effective. So, 
on to Chicago! Young men for war! Uni- 
tarians by the million! 

I am very sorry that my average age is 
no longer thirty. 


Morine, ILL, Gorpon KENT, 
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“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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Suspension—and Cancellation 


RESIDENT HOOVER’S PROPOSAL that the 

war debts be suspended for one year meets the 
approval of the world—except France. We should 
like to cast an eye a twelvemonth hence, and see 
if “suspension” would not then be “cancellation”, 
with the approval of an even wiser world. There 
is no other way to solve the economic impasse. 
Clear away the whole business and start clean. 

The wide world is at a standstill because we 
nations are all members one of another, and when 
one suffers we all suffer, when one is overwhelmed 
all are impotent. Germany is that one nation. Save 
her and we save ourselves. 

It is she and none other that really pays the war 
debts. The Allied peoples, as the former Ambassa- 
dor to Germany, Alanson Houghton, said the other 
day, “are not groaning under the burden” of what 
they owe this country. They merely act as “trans- 
fer agents and pay us out of the reparation pay- 
ments they have forced Germany to pay them”. 

France for one ought to thank her stars that she 
has prospered above any other country since the 
war; she ought to pray with feeling gratitude that 
the friendly powers came to save her from destruc- 
tion. She has the least troubles, except ourselves, 
and she has less than we have, from a material 
standpoint, and will still have under the suspen- 
sion program. 

Again, France can no longer take the innocent 
part in the War; the new history has changed the 
theory about the ultimate and complete war-guilt 
of Ger many. Every scholar in the world who knows 
what caused the War assesses the blame not 
equally among the nations but at least in such part 
as to make no one of them much less sinful in prin- 
ciple and in national pretension than the others. 
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What has been done by the cool objective stu 
of renowned men of pure historic learning has n 
become a part of the consciousness of the intelli 
gent citizenry of all countries,—the recent war 
time friends and foes alike. 

In the light of the yeracious findings, there is_ 
no justice but disastrous cruelty in making Ger-— 
many suffer longer. We cannot call ourselyes de- 
cent human beings, much less Christians, and per- 
sist in this merciless retribution. The longer we 
defer the delay of absolving Germany completely 
and heartily of the evil debt which bleeds her 
white and nigh to death, the more we shall have 
to suffer and pay ourselves for this undeniable and — 
cataclysmic wrong. 

There is such a thing as abstract righteousness 
in the world, and humanity as a whole, when it is 
once informed, has more passionate power to re- 
spond to such inherent integrity as we here es- 
pouse than ever before in the annals of mankind. 

It is all to the good that our President has pre- 
posed this palliative measure; we shall see it 
launched on the world with immediate benefits 
both spiritual and economic, and these two are 
indeed one. It follows inevitably that once started — 
on this expedient we are bound seriously to think 
on the large subject, and how it involves us, and 
then we shall see clearly that our enduring salva- 
tion is going to come when we forget the debt, and 
give Germany a new lease of life. 

How wonderfully she has proved her breed! 
What statesmanship she has set before the world! 
On every side her ministers have won the admira- 
tion of the Nations, including France, for their 
patience, their humanity, and their consummate 
knowledge of realities. A sympathetic bond is 
bringing us all into such a friendship as we have 
never had in history because for one thing this is 
a testing time that proves the stuff that every 
worthy man loves above life. 

It seems to us the case for cancellation becomes 
irresistible when we join the two factors, that is, 
first, that we are all bound up together and will 
perish or survive as one; and, second, that Ger- 
many may justly claim immunity as to responsi- 
bility in the light of the common nationalistic — 
rivalries throughout. the world in 1914, and the — 
agreement now about the immediate causes of | 
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the War. 

There is England, for example, which under- 
stands all this so much more deeply than we or 
the other nations do. While she suffers, next to Ger- 
many herself, the dire consequences of the War, 
she has the wisdom of her history to know the one 
true way out. Her mind is expressed perfectly, we 
believe, by the word of her great editor, J. L. Gar- 
vin, of The Observer, London, who says, “There is” 
no doubt of British opinion. Now as for nearly ten 
years past, with virtual unanimity irrespective of 
party, it is absolutely in favour of the world-libera- 
tion which the complete cancellation of all repara- 
tions and war-debts would bring about. We are 
heartily with our German friends in that con- 
viction.” 

It is true we in the United States should lose 


some hundreds of millions, even some billions 
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ars. Our own times are very bad. A short view 
Id say we must not yield the debts. But we are 
ertain that the imponderable value of cancellation 
+ would give such an exaltation to our national con- 
| seiousness’ that hope would be reborn and the 
_ wheels of industry and the movement of commerce 
| would follow, if we also did the other requisite 
| thing, namely, unite with the nations in planning 
our world economic life with an intelligent and co- 
| operative understanding. The long view would give 
real, lasting prosperity. 
\ ; It sometimes happens in great moments of his- 
| tory that the unexpected benefits are greater than 
those designed. Mr. Hoover has probably started 
_ something of infinitely higher significance than a 
year’s relief for an overburdened nation. Our 
opinion is that the way is opening for a complete 
_ reorganization of the economic system for our uni- 
fied world. 


The Blessed Isles 


HIS WEEK MARKS the beginning of the sea- 
| son of spiritual discipline and refreshment at 
_ the Isles of Shoals. We have developed there an in- 
stitution according to our free religious genius 
_ which stands for every needed means of nurturing 
the inner life for the highest character and social 
usefulness. Beginning with our young people, who 
_ have a remarkable organization and unlimited re- 
_ sources of power for the Fellowship, and continu- 
_ ing through the summer with the incomparable 
Women’s Alliance, the admirable Laymen’s League 
institute of religion for church school workers, the 
American Unitarian Association with its high de- 
signs for better preaching and church administra- 
tion, and finally the week when there is no program 
except that of social joy among friends, the Isles 
of Shoals are the blessed isles of our abundant life. 


This, Your Paper 


IX COURSE, a paper must have readers; but 

first it must have writers. What THE RNGISTER 
keeps as its constant purpose is to make reader 
and writer one. In other words, we expect more of 
our friends than that they subscribe for and read 
the journal; we want them to help to make it, and 
not that only, but to make it interesting. 

We have the round-table idea of our organ. No 
one’s place is above another’s. THE REGISTER is not 
a job which a few of us are employed to put together 
and mail out for the benefit of many others. A 
real church paper is a fellowship forum, where 
everybody feels called upon, when the spirit moves, 
to contribute, especially if there is a variety of 
inion on important religious and social subjects. 
Not controversy, but healthy and earnest convic- 
jon that gets an edge by being finely discriminating 
ere there are two or more opinions, is what 
akes a readable proposition. That is the first 
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thing,—to make every reader feel that he is also 
a writer, and a proprietor with full rights to ex- 
press himself. The more we do this, the surer 
are we to make a great paper and to build our 
fellowship. 

When you see something in these pages, or else- 
where, that sets you alive and you say to yourself 
it is good or it isn’t; or when an idea or a fact 
comes to you that in any way interests you, it will 
probably interest your fellow-readers. Send it to 
your paper, THE Recister. We shall be hospitable 
and fair in our consideration of it. Do not wait 
for a direct invitation from the Editor; and above 
all be sure that the more variety we have the more 
vitality we have. We are all leaders in a movement. 
Remember, then, this is your paper. That means 
your paper is you. 


The Wickersham Commission 


S WE UNDERSTAND IT, the reason the re- 
port of the Wickersham Commission (the 
President’s body of pre-eminent legal authorities 
which is surveying “the lawlessness of the law’’) 
is not to be made public in all its parts, is that the 
shock to the community would be too great. To 
expect the citizen to stand imperturbable before the 
findings of these masters in the art of justice is too 
much. Our courts are thereby already reproached. 
In particular, there is a profound objection in 
the commission itself against saying publicly what 
is in fact written in the report, now completed, 
about the Mooney and Billings case. Some say the 
whole story should be told, but others think the 
ends of commonweal would not be served. 

The commission says the imprisonment of these 
two labor leaders is “lawless”. If that is its con- 
clusion, let us have the detailed revelations which 
force these impeccable authorities to their con- 
demnation of the court and its conviction. It 
astonishes us that there can be any question about 
what should be done. 

We people are not cynical nor yet eullible. Let 
us say this: If the commission had found that 
Mooney and Billings were truly convicted, be sure 
we should have had a streaming, screaming story 
of it in our newspapers. That is what is wrong with 
American justice. 

We look to the Wickersham Commission to be 
better than the law which it finds so “lawless” and 
unfair to the struggling masses. The people are 
informed about the very human nature of our 
judges, juries, prosecutors, and lawyers, and the 
best thing for the country is to be as harsh as truth 
about the criminal judicial system which instead 
of conserving the sanctities of human rights is 
tainted with heinous evils that are far worse in 
their degenerative effect upon our life than the 
scattered crimes upon which they are expected to 
pass solemn righteous judgment. 

Give us all of that report, Mr. President, and let 
us forget politics in our love of the land! 
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Arch-Rebel 


FRIEDRICH NietTzscHe. By George B. Foster. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

A brilliant phrase-maker is always in 
danger of being misunderstood. His epi- 
grammatic successes are enjoyed ; yet they 
mislead because they need qualification. 
This is particularly true of Nietzsche 
whose writing sparkles with brilliants; 
but who is not a balanced thinker or 
writer. Nietzsche is but little read in this 
country. This is as it should be; yet there 
are many whose business in life demands 
that they know something about him. To 
them this book will be serviceable. Profes- 
sor Foster was one of the greatest minds, 
and one of the most striking and winsome 
personalities, the west-central part of the 
United States has known. Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, in his editor’s preface, and Pro- 
fessor A. E. Haydon, in his introduction, 
haye given short sketches of Professor 
Foster’s life. He was qualified by his spir- 
itual kinship with Nietzsche and by some 
of the profound experiences of his career 
to understand and expound the lonely 
prophet of the Ubermensch. The difficulty 
of understanding both men is much the 
same. Their writings cannot be under- 
stood unless they are related to different 
periods of their lives. Hach was in a con- 
stant process of evolution. Nietzsche first 
views life from the esthetic point of 
view; then he becomes a positivist in re- 
volt against art and metaphysics. Finally 
he adopts a philosophy which is a mixture 
of Schopenhauerism and Darwinism, each 
of the two modified by the other and both 
transformed by his violent revulsions of 
feeling. For a while he practically wor- 
shiped the musician Wagner, whom he 
later reviled as a snake in the grass. 
Through his whole career Nietzsche was 
in the objective case. He was anti-moral, 
anti-socialistic, anti-democratic, anti-fem: 
inist, anti-intellectualistic, anti-pessimis- 
tie, and anti-Christian, that is, always 
anti-something. Schopenhauer’s writings 
were his Bible, yet he never accepted the 
pessimism they teach. There have been 
many Nietzsches in the world, all of them 
rebels, all of them representing a _ re- 
action of nature against culture. 

Nietzsche was a nervous bachelor, living 
in boarding-houses, with repeated nervous 
attacks, and ending his days in mental 
darkness. Yet he is the man who adopted 
the maxim, Be hard, don’t be a weak 
Christian. He adopted the motto of the 
medieval Assassins, “Nothing is true; 
everything is allowed”. He is the apologist 
of aristocracy and eugenics. Professor 
Foster thinks that Christianity deserves 
some criticism, and that Nietzsche’s in- 
fluence was not wholly bad. He was in- 
deed a _ skeptic, but skeptics are like 
thunderstorms, they pass but they clear 
the air. He feels, too, that while Nietzsche 
hated Christianity with all his soul and 
identified himself with the anti-Christ, he 
was essentially a religious man. One of 
the most interesting chapters in the book 


is entitled “Nietzsche and Jesus”. Some 
years ago the reviewer was invited to give 
an address to a young men’s club on 
Nietzsche. After the lecture the president 
of the organization called on a number of 
members to give their reaction. One of them 
said in substance: “I never heard of the 
gentleman before, and if what has been 
said is a faithful representation, I don’t 
eare to hear anything more.” This was the 
wholesome reaction of a healthy-minded 
young American. With scholars it is dif- 
ferent. It is interesting to know something 
about the great German writer (for he 
does write beautifully), and those who 
in the way of their profession have read 
Nietzsche will find it interesting and 
profitable to compare their impressions 
and judgments with those of Professor 
Foster. G. RB. D. 


Home Missions and Church Unity 


CoMMUNITY RELIGION AND THE DENOMINA- 
TIONAL Hwrrracn. By J. R. Hargreaves and 
Others. New York: Harper Bros. 


This paper-covered volume of 150 pages 
represents a new force in the life of or- 
ganized religion in America. It is the 
product of the serious effort on the part 
of the Home Missions Council, and certain 
other associated bodies, to develop a con- 
structive program of church unification 
in rural communities. The most promising 
aspect of this endeavor is its determination 
to work toward the goal of “community” 
churches by the method of constructive, 
appreciative valuation of the various forms 
of religious tradition embodied in the sey- 
eral denominations. The immediate pur- 
pose of the book is to present to the 
citizens of small communities the signi- 
ficant elements in the heritage of those 
evangelical denominations likely to be rep- 
resented now by separate churches, in 
order that there may be a basis of com- 
mon knowledge to serve as a foundation 
for mutual respect and co-operation. This 
is achieved with notable success in a se- 
ries of chapters by leading representatives 
of the Baptist, Congregational, Disciples, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and Protestant 
Episcopal churches. Such men as Robert 
A. Ashworth, Editor of The Baptist, Presi- 
dent Palmer, of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Professor Sweet, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Professor William 
Adams Brown, of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, can speak with authority for their 
respective communions; and the entire list 
is of equal weight and character. A pre- 
liminary chapter by Mr. Hargreaves, who 
is Field Secretary for the Home Missions 
Council, and a man of wide experience 
and broad spiritual sympathies, gives the 
general philosophy of ‘the whole enterprise ; 
and a concluding essay on “The Transfor- 
mation of Protestantism’, by Professor 
MeNeill, of the University of Chicago, 
summarizes the book and provides a fit- 
ting climax. Unitarians are not repre- 
sented, because the book frankly deals with 
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the problem of better understanding among 
Evangelical Christian churches. But 
would be good for any Unitarian to read 
every word of it; not only because it will 
increase his respect for the various 
churches it describes, but also because ii 
will let him see how sincerely and intelli. 
gently the leaders of those churches are 
trying to learn to share the common heri 
tage of many differing forms of faith 
without surrendering any of the distine 
tive values of each one. No “liberal” can 
afford to be ignorant of the present temper 
of such exponents of “orthodoxy”. Any 
minister who is looking for material for 
an adult discussion class will do well to 
consider this book. KF. MoE 


The Days Before Yesterday 


THE QunST FoR SociAL Justicn, 1898-1914, 
By Harold Underwood Faulkner. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $4.00. 


The editors of this new volume in the 
series on “The History of American Life”, 
suggest a comparison between the period 
covered here, and that of the ’30s and ’40s,_ 
Both were times when the spirit of reform 
was dominant. The earlier struggle had 
been largely directed against the preva 
ing aristocratic tradition in government, 
and in the interests of the common man. 
At the turn of the century, it remained 
to be seen whether democracy could reseue 
itself from the perils into which un 
strained individualism had led it. As the 
editors put it, “A Hamiltonian exertion 
of governmental power became necessary 
in order to restore Jeffersonian conditions 
of equal opportunity”. The average reader, — 
one may suppose, has a memory which 
goes back of 1914 at least, perhaps to 
1898. Yet a volume like this is by no 
means a retelling of a familiar tale. For 
one thing, the historian’s appraising study _ 
gives a perspective which contemporary 
life lacks. For another, so much has hap- 
pened since 1914 that events of which we 
Were once a part have been pushed aside: 
and now seem to belong almost to an- 
other existence. It is something of a shoek 
to realize that as late as 1910 employers’ 
liability laws were declared unconstitu 
tional; that federal income taxes haye 
been paid only since 1912; that the moye- 
ment for birth control searcely existed 
until that year; and that the century wa 
two years old when the Northern Presb 
terian Assembly repudiated the doctrine 
of infant damnation. 

One of the outstanding characteristics 
of the period was the struggle to restrail 
“big business”. In detail, this strugel 
achieved little permanent suecess; but 
—or something—brought to business 
change at least of manners, if not ¢ 
heart. That famous aphorism “The publi¢ 
be damned”, probably put in a nutshell 
the philosophy of the time. The recogn 
tion that a well-disposed and prosperoww 
public is valuable, and in the long rut 
essential, to business has gone some dis 
tance to remedy the evils against whieh 
the “muckrakers” brilliantly inveighed. 
more directly successful undertaking 0 
the period was directed toward child ¥ 
fare. Any number of efforts which we noy 
take for granted were begun in this perio 
or slightly earlier. Boston blazed the tr 


—— 
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nning in 1894. Massachusetts was the 
t to have state-wide inspection, start- 
¢ in 1906. Milk stations, day nurseries, 
aygrounds, and children’s courts, were 
egun, or well established, in the years 
m 1897 to 1900. Two-thirds of the 
es initiated or measurably strength- 
| ened child labor laws between 1905 and 
_ 1907. Progress in education was notable 
i i 
. Professor Faulkner evidently believes in 
the social function of the church. He notes 
three tendencies of the time, “a trend 
toward church unity, a further liberaliz- 
- of theology, and an increasing em- 
‘phasis upon socialized religion”. He com- 
--mends the “striking resourcefulness and 
virility” which American Christianity dis- 
played, and says that in general it pros- 
' pered only as it eaught the social spirit 
of the time. The concluding chapter, “The 

New Frontier’, gives a particularly fair 
‘summary of the early days of American im- 
perialism. The mingling of altruism and 
greed which welcomed the imperialistic 
venture is analyzed, full justice being 
done to the forces which opposed it. Al- 
though the story is familiar up to a point, 
most readers will gain a clearer knowl- 
edge of some important aspects of our 
world relationships from this well-bal- 
-anced account, R. C. D. 


Prophet and Poet 


Ir SHAty Nor Br AGAIN. By Thomas Curtis 


Readers of the Christian Century do 
“not need to be told that Thomas Curtis 
Clark is one of the most promising of our 
younger American poets. Already, he has 
won for himself a reputation by no means 
inconsiderable. The dominant character- 
istics of his verse are imagination, fresh- 
ness, vigor, warm social sympathy, and 
_ deep religious feeling. With intense loyalty 
to the man of Galilee, he combines a pas- 
sion for brotherhood, and a spirit con- 
_ sistently forward-looking, even radical. 
This union of prophecy and poetry is mark- 
edly revealed in the first volume of his 
collected yerse, just come from the press. 
‘Taking its title from this author’s best- 
‘known poem, it offers convincing testi- 
mony of his gifts. Ay Rae 


Free Trade in Ideas 


‘Tan CHALLENGE oF THE ForuM. By Reuben 
‘LD. Lurie. Boston: Richard G. Badger, The 
Gorham Press. $2.50. 


_ A stimulating account of the history and 
accomplishments of the Ford Hall Forum, 
‘and the persons who made such an organi- 
zation possible. Mr. Lurie has brought into 
the story the warm, pulsating human fac- 
to rs which “Ford Hallers” see at every 
neeting. These factors, desire for knowl- 
, discussion of vexing problems, and 
ange of opinions, and above all else 
r play, justify Mr. Coolidge in saying 
the Forum is “a vital influence in 
fon. and a good example for other 
nunities’. And there are other com- 
ties equally as enthusiastic about the 
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Hall Forum. Some of these are Dayton 
Beach, Fla., Dallas, Tex., Montclair, 
N.J., and Chicago, Ill. The people in 
these cities have found that “free trade 
in ideas” is beneficial. They are in agree- 
ment with Hon. George W. Anderson who 
says: “Open forums like Ford Hall are as 
essential to safe and sane government as 
is free discussion in our legislative halls. 
Without free trade in ideas there can be 
neither peace nor safety.” Representative 
men and women of different religious, 
political, social, and economic faiths are 
invited to speak to Ford Hall audiences. 
Mr. Lurie says, though there is disagree- 
ment, the ruling spirit of the meetings is 
good-natured respect for the opinions of 
other people. He adds that hecklers find 
it impossible to live in the Ford Hall 
atmosphere of tolerance, because loyal 
“Ford Hallers” will have nothing of the 
sort to mar the tone of the meetings. 
The open forum has its opponents as 
well as its defenders, and Ford Hall 
Forum has been called un-American and 
un-everything-else. However, it seems that 
with an audience made up of men and 
women from every walk of life, men and 
women whose social, economic, and educa- 
tional backgrounds are radically different, 
the Forum meetings are distinctly Ameri- 
can, representing the composite nature of 
the America of to-day. The meetings are 
great classes where information and 
opinions are disseminated in a practical 
manner. The spirit of these meetings is 
“Let there be light’, and surely that was 
the spirit of the founders of our nation. 
The book is a source of inspiration and 
information about Ford Hall, how to or- 
ganize an open forum, and also the life 
story of one whose vision helped build a 
mighty factor in practical Americanization 
not only of the newcomer to our shores, 
but the Americanization of native-born 
Americans. ALS, 


Death as Victory 


ENcHANTED Dust. By Blizabeth Drake. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

The author had a most illuminating and 
vivifying experience in connection with 
the death of her mother. She seemed to 
live more adequately after her mother 
was gone, for new life seemed to flow 
into hers. From that experience she goes 
on to analyze other happenings and draws 
the conclusion that death is not a tragic, 
but a joyous experience. So the death of 
soldiers in war, the death of Jesus were 
the sources of more abundant life to their 
fellows. The writer knows how to write, 
and has a convincing style. Perhaps she 
is on the eve of a great discovery, similar 
to that which Bucke and Overstreet have 
in mind, that the cosmos is essentially 
spiritual. E. F. 


Prose Poems 

New ENGLAND JouRNAL. By Arthur A. Shur- 
cliff. With Illustrations, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co, $2.50. 

A well-known Boston landscape archi- 
tect, Mr. Shureliff is artist, poet, philoso- 
pher, as well. Illustrated by himself, his 
book contains a series of reflections and 
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observations jotted down during his 
wanderings up and down the New Eng- 
land countryside. Following the proces- 
sion of the seasons through the year, 
they deal with a variety of subjects, 
grave and gay. There are impressionistic 
sketches of scenery and weather, which 
are nothing less than prose poems. There 
are comments on places and people, in- 
cluding blacksmiths and ministers, each 
accompanied by a note stating the place 
Where it was written. There is much 
homely philosophy, the author revealing 
himself as a keen lover of beauty, as well 
as a thinker of depth and sincerity. Some 
of his best sketches are inspired by the 
sea. A.R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tsp HBDUCATION OF THE WHOLE MAN. By 
L. P. Jacks. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.75. 

Whatever Dr. Jacks writes bears the 
impress of his mature mind. In this little 
volume, which is a sequel to The Inner 
Sentinel, the author presents twelve 
essays and addresses on education. The 
reader is impressed at once by the ripe- 
ness and wisdom of the author’s judg- 
ments and by the clearness and simplicity 
of statement. The themes discussed are: 
Disguised Imperatives, Education as the 
Key Industry of Civilization, The Educa- 
tion of the Whole Man, The Whole Man 
Described, The Science and Art of Leisure, 
Education for Leisure, The Road to Bn- 
joyment, The Co-education of Mind and 
Body, The Beginnings of Self-Control, 
Education and Sex, Democracy and 
Culture, and Adult Education, G. RB. D. 


MADELEINE SEMER, CONVERT AND MYysTIC, 
1874-1921. By Abbé Félix Klein. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 

The fictionized biography of a _ nine- 
teenth-century mystic, a modern St. 
Theresa. In vivid language, whose spirit 
the translator successfully conveys, Abbé 
Klein narrates the dramatic story of this 
Frenchwoman who, at the age of twenty- 
five, was converted to Roman Catholicism, 
and who, through the long discipline of 
many trials, culminating in the death of 
her soldier son in the Great War, de- 
veloped a remarkable insight into the spir- 
itual meanings of existence. A history of 
a twice-born soul, exceptionally significant, 
deeply moving. A, R. H. 


CHRISTIAN Conqurusts. By Robert Merrill 
Bartlett, Nashville: Cokesbury Press. $1.25. 

The author is pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church, in Norwood, Mass. 
As he says in his foreword, ‘Successful 
religion must offer us a way of conquest 
over our common experience.” He him- 
self has found it and offers this testi- 
mony of the power of an inner discipline, 
joined with the joy-giving faith of reli- 
gion. There are nine chapters. Perhaps 
the strongest is that entitled: “Conquest 
of the Commonplace: A Dust-Blown De- 
votion’”., Dr. Bartlett draws widely on lit- 
erature, old and new, for illustrative ma- 
terial. His little book is highly com- 
mended. F. BR. 8. 
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Lay Corner Stone at Proctor Academy 


HE Jaying of the corner stone of the 

new administration and _ recitation 
building of the Proctor Academy was held 
Sunday afternoon, June 28. Clarence E. 
Carr of Andover was master of ceremonies 
and gave a brief address. Prayer was 
offered by Rey. Samuel C. Beane of North 
Andover, Mass., a son of one of the found- 
ers of the school, and remarks were made 
by Rev. Earl C. Davis of Concord, N.H., 
chairman of the board of trustees. A box 
placed inside the corner stone contains 
a copy of the current school catalogue, the 
1931 issue of The Green Lantern, two or 
three coins, and other data which will be 
of interest in future years. 

James L. Riley of Plattsburg, N.Y., has 
been appointed to the faculty as a teacher 
of Latin. Mr. Riley is a graduate of the 
Plattsburg high school and Blair Academy, 
and attended Williams College for two 


years. He spent a year abroad traveling 
on the continent and studying at the In- 
stitute de Touraine in Tours, France. Re- 
turning to this country Mr. Riley was in 
business for three years and in 1929 he 
entered St. Lawrence University at Can- 
ton, N.Y., from which he was graduated 
this year, with honors in Latin. He has 
had an intensive one-year course in fine 
arts including Greek and Roman archi- 
tecture. He is twenty-eight years old, a 
member of the Psi Upsilon Fraternity at 
Williams, of the Beta Pi Theta Frater- 
nity (honorary French fraternity) at St. 
Lawrence. With the appointment of Mr. 
Riley the staff is complete for the year 
1931-1932. 

Progress on the new building is going 
forward at rapid strides, and it is hoped 
the building will be ready for occupancy 
at the beginning of school in September. 


Personals 


Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Rey. Everett M. Baker of 
Providence, R.I., are members of the 
Sherwood Eddy seminar which this sum- 
mer is visiting Berlin, Leningrad, Moscow, 
Warsaw, Vienna, Geneva, and Paris. At 
Geneva Mr. Baker will join Mrs. Baker, 
who will spend most of the summer in 
Switzerland. 


Rey. 


Mrs. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, a former 
national president of the Young People’s 
Christian Union, has been appointed di- 
rector of the church school and young 
people’s’ work at the Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, Mass. She is the wife of 
Rev. Howard Spoerl, a Universalist minis- 
ter now working for the degree of doctor 
of philosophy at Harvard University. 


In honor of the Caldecott family, a 
dinner was held in the Unitarian Church 
of Los Angeles, Calif., June 30. The Calde- 
eotts will return this summer to Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., where Rev. Ernest Caldecott, 
who during the past year has been supply- 
ing for Rey. E. Burdette Backus in the 
Los Angeles church in the latter’s leave 
of absence, is minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church. 


Rey. Marion Franklin Ham, of the Uni- 
tarian Community Church of Reading, 
Mass., conducted a memorial service for 
the Odd Fellows in his church in the morn- 
ing of June 7, and preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon to the graduating 
class of the Reading high school in the 
afternoon. Unusually large congregations 
attended both services, and both sermons 
were printed in full in the local news- 
paper. 


Rey. E. Burdette Backus of Los Angeles, 
Calif., is spending the summer in London, 
Geneva and German cities. At Geneva he 
will attend the School for International 
Studies held in connection with the 
League of Nations, and in Germany he 
will revisit the Universities of Jena and 
Berlin where be studied prior to the war. 


Charles H. Johnson, for thirty-four 
years superintendent of the First Parish 
Church school of Quincy, Mass., ended 
his duties at the Children’s Sunday sery- 
ice June 14. Before coming to Quincy, 
Mr. Johnson for six years was superin- 
tendent of the Wellesley Hills Unitarian 
Church school and later was parish: as- 
sistant at the First Parish Church of 
Hingham, Mass. He was president of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Union of Bos- 
ton five years. 


Widow of Rev. Henry F. Jenks 


Dies at Son’s Home in Boston 


Mrs. Lavinia Hathaway (Angier) Jenks, 
widow of Rev. Henry Fitch Jenks, who 
for many years was minister of the First 
Jongregational Church of Canton, Mass., 
died June 20 at the residence of her son, 
Hivederie Angier Jenks, in Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Jenks was born in Belfast, Me., in 
1844, the daughter of Oakes Angier and 
Helen McLeod (Mitchell) Angier. She was 
descended from Governor William Brad- 
ford of the Plymouth Colony and from 
President Urian Oakes of Harvard Col- 
lege. 

She was married to Rev. Henry Fitch 
Jenks in 1881. At that time Mr. Jenks was 
minister of the Unitarian Chureh in Law- 
rence and in 1885 he went to Canton, 
where Mrs. Jenks was active in the work 
of the church and for many years was 
treasurer of the Women’s Alliance, 

She is survived by three sons: Henry 
Angier Jenks of Cambridge; Charles Fitch 
Jenks of Wellesley, and Frederie Angier 
Jenks of Boston. 


Called to Northampton, Mass. 

Rey. George S. Cooke of the University 
Unitarian Church of Urbana, Il., has 
resigned at Urbana and aecepted a call 
from the Second Congregational Society 
of Northampton, Mass. His resignation 
will take effect November 1. 

Mr. Cooke is now on his way to Brazil, 
where he will visit a sister in San Paulo. 
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Archbishop Aglipay Sails — 


Following his visit to Washington, D.C., 
and other centers, turns homeward _ 


Archbishop Gregorio Aglipay has con- 
cluded his two months’ visit to America 
and sailed Friday, June 19, on the Presi- 
dent McKinley for Manila, accompanied — 
by Bishop Isabelo de los Reyes and Sena- | 
tor Santiago A. Fonacier. Senator Fon- 


acier did not travel with the rest of the 
party after their visit to Washington, but 
| 


went on earlier to Los Angeles, where he 
joined his sister-in-law who has been 
studying there, and with her took the 
President McKinley at San Franciseo, 
While he was in Washington, Senator 
Fonacier received a cable bearing the 
single word “defeated”, which signified 
that he was not re-elected to the Philip- 
pine Senate as he had hoped to be. 

The last engagement that Archbishop 
Aglipay had was at St. Louis. Rey. Charles 
KR. Joy, who had been their escort to this 
point, left them there and returned to 
Boston. They were met at Oakland by Dr. 
Berkeley B. Blake, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association, who remained with them until ; 
they boarded their boat. 

At St. Louis they were at the Church ; 
of the Messiah for the morning service ‘ 
June 14, and were present at a reception — 
in their honor at the Church of the Unity f 
in the afternoon. They went to St. Louis 
from Indianapolis, where they attended a 
dinner meeting at the church and where 
they also were present at a wedding, the 
first marriage service they had seen per- 
formed by American ministers. This sery- 
ice was particularly interesting to Bishop 
de los Reyes, who performs more wed- 
ding ceremonies than any other minister, ‘ 
Catholic or Protestant, in the a 


i ae 


They were also privileged to participate 
in two christenings, one at Pasadena, 
Calif., where Mr. Joy officiated, and one 
in Brooklyn, where Dr. John H. Lathrop — 
officiated. The Archbishop pronounced the 
benediction in each instance. 

At Washington, where they remained 
from Friday, June 5, to Sunday, June 7, 
they had a visit with President Hoover, 
took part in an impressive service at the 
grave of Chief Justice William H. Taft, 
were entertained at tea by Mrs. Taft, and 

participated in the church service Sunday 
morning. 

On the way from Boston to Washington 
Archbishop Aglipay, Bishop de los Reyes 
and Mr. Joy spoke at the Church of the 
Saviour in Brooklyn, Sunday, May 31. In 
the evening they went into Montclair, N.J., 
where there was a large audience at a 
meeting and reception in church. The sub- 
ject of the great world movement of lib- 
eralism was discussed at a meeting Jun 
1 at the Church of the Divine Paternity 
in New York, where Dr. L. J. van Holk — 
was also a speaker. 

A luncheon meeting was held at t 
Hamilton Club in Lancaster, Pa., J 
4, followed by a meeting in the even 
at the First Church in Philadelphia 
which Dr. Frederick R. Griffin presid 
In Philadelphia the Archbishop was 
sented with the “History of the Spa 


(Continued on page 546) 
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The Meadville Commencement 


of. J. M. P. Smith of the University of Chicago receives degree of doctor 
of divinity—Seven degrees in course and one diploma awarded— 


ys Hexercises held wm First Unitarian Chureh 


NOMMENCEMENT at the Meadville 
Theological School, Chicago, Ill., was 
“held on Tuesday evening, June 16. It was 
the first commencement to be carried on 
in the new First Unitarian Church, which 
| provided a dignified setting for the cere- 
| monial. One diploma, seven degrees in 
_ course, and one honorary degree were con- 
_ ferred. The honorary degree was be- 
‘stowed upon Prof. John Merlin Powis 
Smith, of the department of Old Testament 
literature and interpretation in the Di- 
vinity School of the University of Chi- 
eago. The Meadville Theological School 
maintains no Old Testament department, 
and most of its students, since the school 
was established in Chicago, have studied 
under Professor Smith. He has been con- 
nected with the University since 1895, 
first as graduate student and fellow, up 
through various grades until his appoint- 
ment as professor in 1915. He is one of 
_ the best-known Old Testament scholars in 

America. 

The commencement exercises began 
with an academic procession, consisting of 
‘students, alumni, trustees and faculty. 
The trustees and faculty, and those par- 
ticipating in the service, took their places 
in the chancel. The invocation was pro- 
nounced by Rey. R Lester Mondale, min- 
ister of All Souls’ Church in Byanston. 
The commencement address was de- 

livered by Professor Smith on the sub- 
ject: “The Development of the Hebrew 
Conception of God’. Professor Smith traced 
that development from the early primi- 
_tive conceptions to the ideas expressed 
in the Prophets, Job and Ecclesiastes, 
with some reference to its bearing upon 
the thought of God in our own day. 

The degrees were bestowed by Pres. 
Sydney B. Snow. The candidates were 
brought to the chancel by Prof. Charles 
H. Lyttle, and presented by Prof. Robert 
_J. Hutcheon, secretary of the faculty. 
Hoods were put on the shoulders of Dr. 
Frank Hnik, who was awarded the de- 
gree of master of theological science, and 
Dr. Smith, by Professors Clayton R. 
Bowen and L. Ward Brigham. 

One of the degrees, that awarded to 
Rey. Paul Leicester Muder, was conferred 
in absentia. Mr. Muder, who was among 
those who transferred with the school to 
Chicago, received a certificate of gradua- 
tion at the time that his academic work 
Was completed. At this commencement, 
his thesis having been accepted, he was 
given the degree of bachelor of divinity, 
4s of the class of 1926. Another, Rev. 
Harold A. Lumsden, was a student at 
the Ryder Divinity School when it was 
mited with Meadville, and brought all 
academic credits with him. His thesis, 


for the past three years as an 
sified student, preparing for liberal 
ous work in Lithuania, was awarded 


a certificate of graduation. The degree of 
master of theological science was con- 
ferred upon Rev. Frank Hnik, Ph.D., of 
Prague. Dr. Hnik will return to his 
native land to accept an appointment 
on the newly organized faculty of the 
National Church of Czechoslovakia, and 
to act as international secretary of that 
chureh. 

Dr. Snow, in addressing the graduating 
class, commented upon the unusually high 
quality of their work at Meadville. Al- 
though the degree with distinction is not 
given by Meadville, all were worthy of it. 

The names of the graduates with the 
subjects of their thesis, are as follows: 
For the degree of bachelor of divinity: 
Wilhelm Anderson, A.M., “The Genesis 
and Function of Knowledge’; Robert 
Samuel Hoagland, A.B.; “Concerning the 
Structure of John’; Rey. Harold A. 
Lumsden, A.M., ‘The Future of the Stock- 
ton Universalist Church”; Rev. Paul 
Leicester Muder, Ph.B., “The Religious 
Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore’; 
Harvey Swanson, A.B., “Balfour’s De- 
fence of Theism: a Critical Study of the 
Philosophy of Balfour’; George Maxwell 
Walen, A.B., “An Exposition and Inter- 
pretation of Sdren Kierkegaard’s Phi- 
losophy of Religion’; and for the degree 
of master of theological science: Rey. 
Frank MHnik, Ph.D., “Theism in the 
Philosophy of William Ernest Hocking’. 

Prizes were awarded as follows: The 
Sarah E. Prosser prize for excellence in 
pastoral theology, to Harvey Swanson; 
the Robert C. Billings prize for the attain- 
ment of the highest rank in the work of 
the year by a member of the senior class, 
to Harvey Swanson; the Robert C. Bill- 
ings prizes for students excelling during 
the year in preaching, to Elizabeth Sher- 
man Glass of the junior class and James 
S. Dahir of the middle class; the Harriet 
Otis Cruft fellowships for study in 
Europe, to Robert Samuel Hoagland and 
George Maxwell Walen. 

In conferring the honorary degree of 
doctor of divinity on Professor Smith, 
Dr. Snow said: “John Merlin Powis 
Smith, student, teacher, editor, author, 
expounder and exemplar of the imperish- 
able ideals of the prophets, translator into 
the living language and thought-forms of 
to-day of the Scriptures made sacred by 
ancient times, joining the free mind with 
the generous heart and devout catholicity 
of spirit, scholar and maker of scholars, 
since the beginning of the century lend- 
ing distinction to the academic tradition 
of a great university.” 

The commencement season began on 
Sunday evening, when the baccalaureate 
sermon was preached in the Hull Me- 
morial Chapel by President Snow. On the 
following evening the commencement din- 
ner was held in the parish hall of the 
First Unitarian Church. About a hundred 
members, alumni, and friends of the 
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school were present. After dinner there 
were speeches by Harvey Swanson, repre- 
senting the graduating class; Rev. Edwin 
H. Wilson, chairman of the western sec- 
tion of the Meadyille Alumni Association ; 
Dr. A. P. Reccord, Dr. J. H. Lathrop and 
Dr. C. W. Reese, members of the board 
of trustees, and by Prof. J. M. P. Smith. 

The western section of the Meadville 
alumni met at luncheon in the Curtis 
room of the administration building on 
commencement day, and discussed with 
members of the faculty the curriculum of 
the school. A memorial service to the 
alumni who died during the past year 
was held in Hull Memorial Chapel in the 
afternoon. The board of trustees held its 
semiannual meeting on the morning of 
commencement day. Before the commence- 
ment exercises, members and friends of 
the school were entertained at supper in 
the garden of the president’s house. 


Dr. C. Summerbell Goes to Tampa 

Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, minister of the 
Unitarian church of Roslindale, Mass., 
since 1926, has resigned to accept a call 
to the Unitarian church of Tampa, Mla. He 
will begin his duties October 1. 


Obituary 


JONES.—Entered into life everlasting, at 
the South Parish Parsonage, 134 Pleasant 
Street, Portsmouth, N.H., on Wednesday, June 
17, in the twenty-seventh year of his age, 
EpwarpD NICKELS JONDS, only son of William 
Safford Jones and Hdith Adams Jones. Services 
private. Burial at Hxeter, N.H. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word.  Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


CHURCH, 


POSITION WANTED—College Senior wishes 
position as tutor to one or two young boys. 
Reference givev. DbDwArpD C, ALLWoRYH, Her- 
mian House, Hast Lansing, Mich. 


New England Home for Littl Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. xcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


All sizes 
and 
prices. 


A guiding light 
—A source of 
inspiration! 


for catalog 
or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 

41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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THE WAYSIDE PU 


FOURTH OF JULY: that 
COUNTRY is RICHEST 
which nourishes the 
greatest number of NOBLE 
and HAPPY HUMAN 
BEINGS. 

RUSKIN 


Install Rev. Herbert Hitchen 
at West Newton (Mass.) Church 


Rev. Herbert Hitchen was installed as 
minister of the First Unitarian Society in 


= 


Newton, West Newton, Mass., June 7. 
After an invocation by Rey. Miles Hanson, 
Jr., of Weston, and a Scripture reading by 
Rey. Lewis Gordon Adamson of Kingston, 
the sermon was delivered by Rey. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy of Milton. Robert H. Loomis, 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
church, led the congregation in the act 
of installation. Rev. Miles Hanson of Rox- 
bury gave the prayer of installation; the 
charge to the minister was made by Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, president of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, and the charge 
to the congregation by Dr. George F. 
Patterson, administrative vice-president 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
Association, extended to Mr. Hitchen the 
greetings from the churches, and Dr. 
Boynton Merrill, minister of the Second 
Shurch in Newton, gave him the right 
hand of fellowship. Mr. Hitchen  pro- 
nounced the benediction. 


Election of Register Trustees 

The Trustees of THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER have elected three members to the 
Board to represent the American | Unita- 
rian Association, the Women’s Alliance, 
and the Unitarian Ministerial Union, in 
pursuance of the new arrangement of 
representation in the management of the 
paper. Upon acceptance, the newly elected 
members will succeed the retiring mem- 
bers and at the first meeting of the Board 
following the Summer an announcement 
will be made. 


Archbishop Aglipay Sails 
(Continued from page 544) 
Inquisition” in the name of the church 
and with the Life and Works of Channing, 
autographed by his granddaughters, in the 

name of the Channing descendants. 

On June 8 the party visited the Home- 
stead Steel Works in Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
attended a meeting in the evening, and the 
following day were present at a luncheon 
meeting at the Northside Church. Go- 
ing on to Cleveland, they were enter- 
tained at dinner the same night at the 
University Club and were tendered a re- 
ception afterwards at the Cleveland 
churebh. An interesting side trip was made 
June 10 to the new hangar at Akron, 
Ohio, where they saw the new dirigible 
Akron under construction. On June 11 they 
were in Oincinnati, where they were en- 
tertained at a luncheon, evening meeting 
and reception at which all of them spoke. 
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mD I RECTORY 


: 
OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE | 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS — 


Church School teachers and super- 
intendents, prospective workers in 
Religious Education, leaders in 
work with students and young peo- 
ple, and laymen generally. . . . 


All these will gain inspiration and 
strength for the coming year’s work 
at the eleventh 

INSTITUTE OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Star Island 
July 11-18 
Send names and addresses of dele- 


gates and write for further informa- 
tion to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 


Chicago 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Horace WESTWOOD, D.D., President elect. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate, Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 

Autumn Semester opens August 17, 1931 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address Acting President. 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, PH.D. S.T.D. 


THES SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St.,. HUBbard 1122 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


for children of all races and creeds. 


TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religiou 
Edueation and Parish Assistants. Seal 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards, 


Miss ANNig M. FriLoon, School Administrator, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Fine Practical Arts Course combined with 
boarding 


admitted whenever vacancies. 


| 

THE CHILDREN’S MISSION | 
TO CHILDREN 1 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Builds with the best tools provided by 


1 


} 


modern science on the experienced wisdom — 
gained through more than eighty years of 
child care. 


d 
PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL } 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. | 
CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R BLIOT. j 
TREASURER, PAUL C. CABOT. t 


DiREcTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary — 


E. Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, — 
M.D., Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip -¥. 
De Normandie, Mrs. B®. Merrick Dodd, Jr., — 
Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Mrs. John Hoar, — 
Harry O. Mayo, James H. Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. 
A. D, Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. 
Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gmnerat Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. ; 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. ate . 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 4 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. — 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 5 
, 


Headquarters f 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. : 
Branch Offices | 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 


Practical 


Rey. Lyman V. RuTLepes, President. 
For particulars address 


83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR BOYS 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” _ 
facilities of 

ool. College P: Course. i 
Winter apacte’” Ressonehls suse, taal 
Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster — 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 


ool, 
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_ Mrs. Divine Perry Hudson 


's. Divine (Perry) Hudson, widow of 
. John William Hudson, died June 6 
er home in Peabody, Mass., the day 
wing her ninety-fourth birthday. Mrs. 
udson was ‘descended from the Presi- 
_ dents Adams and from Commodore Perry. 
| For more than a half century, she and 
_ her husband were identified with the Uni- 
' farian church in Peabody, where Mr. 
| Hudson was minister twenty-five years. 
Following his resignation, he was min- 
| ister emeritus of the church till his death 
in 1925. 

_ Mrs. Hudson for many years was presi- 
dent of the Lend a Hand Society, and 
later became honorary president. 

She is survived by a son, George S. 
- Hudson of Winchester, Mass. 


In the passing of Mrs. Divine (Perry) 
Hudson, the Unitarian Church of Pea- 
body has sustained a distinct loss. Al- 
_ though denied active participation in the 
_ life of the parish for several years be- 
 eause of failing health, Mrs. Hudson kept 
in close touch with its activities and in- 
' terests, always eager and zealous for its 
prosperity and welfare. 

As the wife of a Unitarian minister, 
she was thoroughly conversant with the 
work of the denomination for several dec- 
ades; and no one realized better than 
| she the influences for good that the home 
| and the church weave into the lives of 
young people. She was passionately de- 
yoted to the ideals of the Lend a Hand 
- Clubs from their beginning, and to their 
| Jeader, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, in 
whose Sunday school class in her girl- 
hood days in Worcester her own desire 
for service was early stimulated. This 
enthusiasm she communicated to the 
young women and girls of her own Sun- 
day school classes and clubs, with many 
of whom she continued in intimacy until 
her death. She was also deeply interested 
in the work of the Alliance and in many 
local philanthropies, and never let her 
right hand know what her left hand was 
) doing. 

The poet may well have had her in 
mind when he wrote: “She doeth little 
kindnesses which most leave undone or 
despised’; and we who felt the charm 
and sweetness of her personality will 
always treasure this blessed memory of 
a life well spent. G. R. T. 


Rey. Minna C. Budlong’s Plans 


Rev. Minna C. Budlong, field secretary 
of the General Alliance, will be the guest 
‘speaker at the biennial convention of the 
Beta Phi Alpha Fraternity, at Cresco, Pa., 
June 29-July 3. 
Mrs. Budlong will attend as usual the 
for the distribution of liberal 
literature at the Eastern States BExposi- 
tion, Springfield, Mass., and at the Exhibit 
‘of Women’s Arts and Industries in New 
York City. In the early Autumn she will 
ll engagements in New England and 
icinity. After the Philadelphia Confer- 
xce of the American Unitarian Associa- 
in October, she will spend several 
is on the Pacific coast. 


\ 
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BOOKS by 


Speakers at the 
Isles of Shoals 
are on sale at our 
Bookshop and will 
be available at 
our Book Table at 
the Oceanic Hotel. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


; Linn Tints’ 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Personality 
of Criminals 


By A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 


Dean of Tufts Medical School, Boston 


Commissioner, Department of Correction, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


Formerly, Psychiatrist of Massachusetts State Prison 


A new viewpoint is presented on the problem of crime and 
criminals, for the author sees them as natural consequences, 
rather than as phenomena induced by unusual conditions. 
The exposition is distinctly personal and drawn from the 
varied experiences of the writer in the fields of psychiatry 
and criminology, and indicates the possibilities of applying 
social service methodology in schools, police departments, 
courts, and prisons. 


$2. At bookstores. 


Boston - THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. - Publishers 
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“Was the 
John?’ inquired the pastor. “Indeed, sir, 
it was a grand sermon”, said John with 
genuine admiration. “What part seemed 
to take hold of you?” “Well, now, since you 
ask me, I'll tell you. What took hold of 
me most was your perseverance—the way 
you went over the same thing again and 
again and again.” 


sermon to-day to your liking, 


According to The Christian Leader, a 
mother listening to the evening prayer 
of her sleepy little daughter was aston- 
ished and amused to hear the following: 

“Now I lay me down to sleep 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
When he hollers let him go, 
Henie, meenie, miny, mo.” 


The Negro pastor of Washington who 
delivered a sermon lasting twelve hours 
and ten minutes (punctuated by the con- 
sumption of four chops and a chicken leg) 
flatters himself with making a ‘record’. 
But the simultaneous gas leak in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, says The London Observer, per- 
sisted for forty hours, without any stop- 
page for meals. 


Archdeacon Bentley writes from 
Nenana, Alaska, that one day in April, 
as the children were gathering for their 
prayers in the chapel, it was learned that 
Miss Thompson, who usually plays the 
organ, was not well and could not be 
with them at the service. One of the 
smaller children said, “How will we have 
chapel without a hymn?’ An older child 
replied, “Oh, we’ll just read a Psalm. The 
show must go on.” It did. 


Great-Aunt Rachel Wilson was a 
woman of great stability, a daughter of 
a soldier of the Revolutionary War, who 
lived for many years in the small village 
of Quiet Dell. The very active chapter of 
the D. A. R. in a near-by town appointed 
a committee to wait upon her with a view 
to making her a charter member, since 
she was an “original daughter”. “Join!” 
she exclaimed. “Join? Why should I join? 
I am one.” 


The ideal guest, says Grenyille 
Kleiser,— “She writes without the least 
delay; she knows exactly what to say. 
She always comes to you on time; she 
never talks of ills or crime. She looks at 
you with smiling eyes; she does not boast 
nor criticize. She fills a very modest 
place; she moves and speaks with gentle 
grace. She is not difficult to please; she 
ean be silent as the trees. She shuns all 
ostentatious show; she knows precisely 
when to go.” Is the art feminine only? 
wenders a reader. 


According to Lady Constance Malleson, 
Mrs. Sidney Webb has an infallible cure 
for shyness. The remedy is to say to one- 
self, over and over again, “I am the 
cleverest member of the cleverest family 
of the cleverest race in the world.” Says 
The Manchester Guardian, as a word of 
warning against impulsively sympathizing 
with cases of apparent bashfulness, “Tf, 
at any evening party, you see a young 
woman sitting in a corner suffused with 
blushes, do not hastily assume that she 
is suffering agonies of shyness. She may 
have been repeating Mrs. Webb’s formula 
so successfully that she has become mo- 
mentarily overwhelmed at the thought of 
her own supreme intellectual eminence.” 


The Christian Register 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our churches. 
President—James P. Parmenter , 


Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 
Rev. Minot Simons, D.D. 


Secretary—Rey. Harold G. Arnold 
Send contributions to the new 
Treasurer—lIsaac Sprague, Jr. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


SEU COC CO COLL Lo 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


ny bia following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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| SHOALSWARD HO! 


{ Maximum Inspiration--Minimum Cost 


If the demands of yéur budget prevent 
you from taking your usual vacation this 
season, why not go to “The Shoals” and 


recoup your energy and faith in Life. 


Star Island gives you a good room and 
excellent food at $22 to $26 per week. 
The breeze from any direction is cooled 
by at least 9 miles of ocean. You are far 
away from the heat, noise, and dust of 
the mainland. You cannot be annoyed 
by anything except your own conscience. 


Laymen’s League Week — July 11-18 
General Conference Week — July 25-Aug. | 
A. U. A. Week — Aug. |-8 
Vacation Week — Aug. 8-15 


are the weeks of “Unitarian Meetings” 


which are open to everybody. You 


should apply now. 
For information write to 


CHARLES S. BOLSTER, Treasurer, 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Star Island: “‘Those Rocks that Keep Above 
the Tide’’.—Oscar Laighton. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


120 Boylston St., Boston = 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O, Fisk & Co. 
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Editorials . . . | 
Significant Sentiments a ee et er ’ 


Correspondence 
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Peace Caravan; In Defense of pets = 
Call to Repentance rs, 53! 


Articles and Features 


Cotton Mills North and South Compared . 

Does Character Save Souls? * Ww. J. . 
Greene . . 536 | 

A Liberal teedle icc oy Europe, by 
Edward H. Cotton 


The Old Chalice for New Wine, by Gordan 
Kent. . 


Lay Corner Stone ae Rieck dondey <n 
The Meadville Commencement 


Book Reviews... +» «it -tesseuiene ee 


oetry 
The Retreat, by Abigail Fletcher Taylor . 


Religious News: “)'". "> DOME) eee 
Pleasantries, «_ |3))"- >. 2. 


Church Announcements 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF ‘THB 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn | 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howlanay 
ry D.D., minister. Morning se 

A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THB FIRST UNI 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at East 82n 
Street. Rev, Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Pav ie 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Chure! 
School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the 1 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Hast 73rd Stre 
during the erection of the new church at 80th ay 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—First Parish ”4 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent tein n 
os Morning service, 10.30 daylight me. 

Rey. Bugene R. Shippen, D.D., preac! 
July 12. Summer visitors welcome. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. i 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- | 


ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON : 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 , 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTE 
14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury 
Boston, Massachusetts 
NOTICE OF RUMMAGE SALE 


Wednesday, November 4, 1931 


Contributions will be received at the Centre daily bet 
9and5 o'clock. Tel. Hig. 3540, if articles cannot be 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR 


Now available for the millions who haven i 
enjoyed White Mountain ice refrigeration 
Write for Booklet 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING courant 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


